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Government resolved to carry out, without reserve or 
condition, their obligations as defined by the Reparations 
Commission, and to carry out the demands for disarma- 
ment, adding that they would carry out, without reserve 
or delay, the trial of the war criminals and execute their 
unfulfilled portions of the treaty. We like the appear- 
ance of this prodigal in spite of his hungry look. He 
has possibilities. 

For example, amid the black spots of despair and the 
red spots of revolution, Mr. John H. Finley, traveling 
up and down Europe, has become aware that "such spots 
are separated by immense stretches of placidity, indus- 
try, and hope." The farmers are at their work in Eu- 
rope. As pointed out by Rene Viviani, former Premier 
of France, the French realize increasingly that they 
must have, as their policy for the future, moderation as 
well as firmness. If France were the imperialist that 
Germany has claimed, she would have marched into 
Germany and annexed wide stretches of German terri- 
tory. It is an interesting fact that France has not even 
entered the Ruhr. In Mr. Viviani's words, France has 
had "one desire, one ambition, one dream, namely, to 
work for the reconciliation of men and to attempt to 
build bases of accord on which can be founded a definite 
peace." 

The British ambassador to the United States has 
taken occasion within the last few days to express the 
belief that the nations of the world are headed toward a 
permanent peace. He said: "The age will come when 
war will be no more, when peace will reign all round this 
spinning globe, for the choice which lies before humanity 
is between a peace of reason and the peace of death." 
Mr. Gilbert Murray writes in the preface to his new 
book, "The Problem of Foreign Policy," these words: 
"I start from the profound conviction that what the 
world needs is peace. There has been too much war and 
too much of many things that naturally go with war ; 
too much force and fraud, too much intrigue and lying, 
too much impatience, violence, avarice, unreasonable- 
ness, and lack of principle." The struggle between 
England and Ireland is receiving a degree of rational 
analysis and treatment long overdue. The hornets' nest 
in Upper Silesia seems about to be removed to a safer 
place, if not broken up for good. Dr. T. H. Procter, of 
the faculty of Williams College, formerly a soldier of 
the English army, has recently written in the Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics these words : "You are reduced 
to the primitive. But again, I would urge, the primi- 
tive is not the real and not the good. The progress of 
civilization is founded on the rising value of the indi- 
vidual life. War is the direct opposite of civilization 
and the direct opposite of morality. It is impossible 
that we can have gone through this experience and be 



quite the same after it. My general verdict on war is 
that it leaves us infinitely poorer morally. So far from 
its being a spiritual uplift it is exactely the reverse." 
Mrs. Margot Asquith, of England, has in her diary these 
words: "There is one thing of which I am quite sure, 
no one can ever tell who the people will be that think 
war wicked, that think it folly, or that think it noble. 
The pieces de resistance in every club say it is inevitable 
and glorious, but 'it is easy to be a bloodhound on the 
hearth rug,' as Mr. Maguire, a dear friend of mine, once 
said to me. I can only speak from my own experience. 
I have never met a single person who has been improved 
by the war." The 16,000 delegates of the sixth World's 
Christian Endeavor Convention ended their delibera- 
tions July 10 with the adoption of the slogan, "A war- 
less world in 1923." Equally, if not more, encouraging 
have been the words of Dr. Rathenau, the newly ap- 
pointed German minister for reconstruction, declaring 
that Germany can pay the debt she owes and that her 
honor is involved in paying it. The peace psychology 
of the world is returning. 

We can afford to put our best robe on this our brother 
who was dead and is alive again. We may well put "a 
ring on his hand and shoes on his feet. If it is not time 
to eat and make merry, we may recognize the assurance 
of his return, the fact that he was lost and is found. 



ADOPTION OF THE PEACE RESOLUTION 

Senate Joint Resolution 16, terminating the state 
of war between the Imperial German Government 
and the United States of America, and between the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the 
United States of America, was finally passed by the 
Congress, Friday, July 1. President Harding signed 
the resolution the next day. The wording of this resolu- 
tion appears elsewhere in these columns. We are wholly 
unable to agree with the opposition to this resolution, an 
opposition which was most pointedly expressed by Mr. 
Underwood, speaking in the Senate, when he said, "1 
feel that it is a surrender of our national honor, our 
national rights, and the rights of the American citizen 
which our boys fought to protect." There are six sec- 
tions in the resolution. The first declares the state of 
war existing between the Imperial German Government 
and the United States "at an end." The second section 
expressly reserves to the United States of America and 
its nationals all rights, privileges, indemnities, and 
reparations to which the United States may be entitled. 
The next two sections accomplish the same things as 
between the United States and Austria-Hungary. Sec- 
tion 5 relates to all property belonging to our former 
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enemies which is now in the possession of the United 
States. Section 6 relates to such matters as passports 
and deserters from the United States. Such is the sub- 
stance of the resolution. 

Here surely is no surrender of national honor or na- 
tional rights or of the rights of American citizens. We 
are not especially interested in this measure as a move- 
ment for international peace. It is simply an affirma- 
tion of an existing fact, another step in the war game. 
It is a war measure. As such we are only indirectly 
interested in it. It officially recognizes and declares the 
state of war to be at an end ; and it expresses the views 
of the Congress with reference to the rights of the United 
States. This seems to be all there is to the resolution. 
The war is another step nearer its end. The technicali- 
ties of war are carrying on. This result has been ac- 
complished without ratifying what Senator La Eollette 
aptly describes as "the treaty of hate. and greed which 
was consummated at Versailles." 

We can now open diplomatic relations with our former 
enemies. Unnecessary impediments of travel and trade 
may now cease. These are peace advantages. Nothing 
has been done to embarrass the Executive in his next 
task of negotiating treaties and agreements with the 
nations of Central Europe. There will be many who will 
dissent from the sections of the resolution reserving 
rights, privileges, and the rest. Many will recall acts of 
the Alien Property Custodian and will feel that these 
reservations are an unfortunate acquittal of that officer. 
But the President may or may not act upon the sugges- 
tions contained in the resolution relating to reservations. 
There is every reason to believe that the United States 
in its future relations with the former enemy govern- 
ments will observe conscientiously and punctiliously all 
obligations and rules of international law, and that in 
accord with the highest traditions of American faith 
and practice. Senator Knox, replying to Senator Hitch- 
cock when these matters were up for discussion June 30, 
expressed himself in language both apposite and satis- 
fying. We are pleased to quote : 

I only want to say that the Senator from Nebraska mis- 
apprehends my motive and the motive that was intended to 
be suggested in this joint resolution. I happen to know the 
trouble and the ferment and the discord that arise between 
nations in trying to adjust claims diplomatically. My de- 
sire was to get the United States in a position where there 
could be no claim against her except against her conscience. 
I will go as far as any Senator in this chamber in trying to 
deal with the German citizen whose property we have taken 
on a basis that conforms to the traditions of our country, 
but I want to avoid the complications that will arise out of 
claims presented diplomatically and otherwise. God knows 
that when we have the power to deal with foreign nations 
in respect to anything we do it with the utmost generosity, 



liberality, and altruism. I wanted to close the lawsuit and 
leave it to the conscience of the. American people to adjust 
these matters with Germany as they saw fit. 



WAR TREATIES ARE NOT PEACE 
TREATIES 

One tragic mistake of the makers of the Treaty 
of Versailles lay in their attempt to draft a treaty 
under which the victors proposed to enforce the terms 
of war, and at one and the same time, and by means of 
the same instrument, to set up a world organization for 
the preservation of international peace. As a matter of 
fact, the major opinion of the world in November, 1918, 
desired a conclusive and definitive treaty establishing 
the unequivocal defeat of the Central Powers in Europe. 
That was the natural expression of the dominating war 
psychology of the time. It was a part of the war — a 
very essential part. The conferees at Paris would have 
done well had they contented themselves to agree upon 
a treaty bringing the war to a close. We are not over- 
impressed by arguments based upon theories" of what 
might have been, but one outstanding thing, clear to 
many of us then and patent to all of us now, is that that 
should have been accomplished beyond equivocation. 
The war should have been ended by the warriors. But 
the war was not ended by the warriors. Questions relat- 
ing to enemy possessions, to reparations, to boundaries, 
were left hanging in the air; and thus, whatever our 
technical language may be, the simple fact is that in a 
very real sense the war is not ended. The outstanding 
reason for this deplorable state of affairs is found in the 
fact that the warriors were not allowed to finish their job. 

Idealists, more rampant than wise, insisted upon vain 
and disastrous attempts to make of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles both a treaty of war and a treaty of peace. It 
was necessary that there should be a treaty providing 
for the enforcement of the terms of war. It was equally 
necessary that plans for perfecting the society of nations 
should have been enlarged, to the end that the causes of 
war may be reduced and the preservation of interna- 
tional peace promoted ; but this by other men, in another 
place, under a peace psychology. 

Mr. Lansing is right. The first was and is an obvious 
necessity. The second is demanded by the public opin- 
ion of the world, including American public opinion. 
But the two operations cannot take place in the same 
instrument, nor be accomplished by the same people, 
for the spirit of the one is opposed to the spirit of the 
other. This is true because human psychology fixes it, 
and the history of all wars heretofore teaches it. 

When, therefore, our United States Congress passed 
the Knox-Porter Resolution, declaring that the state of 



